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LEAGUE FACES DECISION ON SANCTIONS 





A S the League Council convenes at Geneva, 

there is little possibility that economic sanc- 
tions will be applied to halt Italy’s prepara- 
tions for immediate war in East Africa. France, 
which now holds the decisive position in an 
essentially Anglo-Italian struggle, will apparent- 
ly manipulate League machinery to the ut- 
most in order to prevent a final showdown which 
may jeopardize its efforts to maintain the Stresa 
front against Germany. French reluctance to 
support a British bid for sanctions is enhanced by 
Britain’s unwillingness to undertake, in return, 
unconditional military support of Austria. Aus- 
tralia, a member of the Council, has directed its 
delegate to oppose the application of sanctions. 
Furthermore, the use of preventive measures is 
hampered by the juridical difficulty that under 
Article 11 unanimity is apparently required, per- 
mitting Italy to block such action against itself. 
The question of carrying out the provisions for 
obligatory sanctions under Article 16, should Italy 
actually launch a war in contravention of its com- 
mitments under the Covenant, is not even being 
considered. 


Meanwhile Britain and Italy have continued mil- 
itary-naval preparations to meet any eventuality. 
The British Mediterranean fleet, on its “regular 
summer maneuvers,” moved from its base at Malta 
to the neighborhood of the Suez Canal, where it is 
safer from Italian submarines and airplanes and 
at the same time controls the “jugular vein of the 
Empire” and the sea connection between Italy and 
the possible seat of war in Africa. To increase 
Britain’s power in the Mediterranean, troops 
sailed from England to Malta and a 31,500-ton 
battleship was shifted from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean fleet. The Italian Cabinet—meet- 
ing in uniform at the scene of vast army maneu- 
vers designed to show France that Italy could and 
would keep Hitler out of Austria—warned the 
Powers that sanctions would lead to “the most 


serious complications” and that in any case Italy 
had prepared itself to resist them. At the close of 
the maneuvers Mussolini announced that the 
transportation of men to Africa would be speeded 
up and that 200,000 more conscripts would be 
called to the colors in Italy, bringing the total of 
men under arms to 1,000,000. 


Economic decrees have hastened the approach of 
wartime conditions for the Italian people. All 
credits held abroad by Italian subjects must be 
made over to the state and all foreign stocks and 
bonds converted into 5 per cent treasury bonds; 
for three years, dividends of all Italian companies 
are to be Jimited to 6 per cent or held to the av- 
erage figure of the past three years; a 10 per cent 
tax is to be levied on the income of all bearer 
stocks and bonds; automobiles are to be converted 
into charcoal gas burners in order to save gaso- 
line. Under government order, higher prices 
have been fixed throughout Italy for all staple 
foodstuffs. 


At the Council session, Italy will apparently at- 
tempt to justify a “punitive expedition” to gain 
control of Ethiopia by presentation of an elab- 
orate dossier designed to reveal the unfitness of 
Ethiopia to retain membership in the League— 
which it attained with Italian support in 1923. 
The Italian case for driving Ethiopia from the 
League received no support from the decision of 
the arbitration commission, which unanimously 
decided on September 3 that neither Italy nor 
Ethiopia was to blame for the armed clash at Ual 
Ual on December 5, 1934. Italy’s demands for 
apologies and an indemnity must therefore be 
withdrawn. 


Ethiopian Oil Concession 


On the eve of the Council meeting, an unex- 
pected development threatened Britain’s efforts 
to appear a disinterested upholder of the League 
Covenant. A British promoter was authoritative- 
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ly reported to have obtained a vast oil and mineral 
concession in parts of Ethiopia named in the 1906 
treaty as Italy’s zone of “special interests.” It 
later developed, however, that the financial inter- 
ests involved were exclusively American—the 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and the 
Socony Vacuum Oil Corporation, whose officials 
had previously denied all knowledge of the deal. 
Under pressure from the U. S. State Department 
—intent on keeping free from the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute—Standard-Vacuum agreed to cancel its 


concession. WILLIAM KOREN, JR. 


U. S. PROTESTS COMINTERN ACTIVITY 


Apparently aroused by published reports of the 
meetings of the Seventh Congress of the Com- 
munist International at Moscow,* the Depart- 
ment of State on August 25 delivered a “most em- 
phatic protest” to the U.S.S.R., charging violation 
of the latter’s pledge with respect to non-interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the United States. 
The protest quoted the letter addressed by Maxim 
Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Commissar, to President 
Roosevelt on November 16, 1933, when diplomatic 
relations between the two countries were estab- 
lished. On that occasion the Soviet government 
declared that it would be its “fixed policy” not to 
permit on its territory the existence of any organ- 
ization or group “which has as an aim the over- 
throw of, or the bringing about by force of a 
change in, the political or social order of the whole 
or any part of the United States...” Without 
citing definite material from the proceedings of 
the Congress to support its charge, the United 
States government stated that it anticipated “the 
most serious consequences” and a severe check to 
friendly relations between the two nations if the 
U.S.S.R. did not take measures to prevent further 
violations of the pledge. 

The Soviet answer was prompt and uncompro- 
mising. On the ground that no violation of the So- 
viet pledge had been cited and that the government 
of the United States should be aware that the So- 
viet government cannot interfere with the activ- 
ities of the Communist International, the U.S.S.R. 
declined to accept the American protest. Mean- 
while, in Washington, Ambassador Troyanovsky 
had called attention to the anti-Soviet activities 
of many Americans in this country. After a pub- 
lic statement by Secretary Hull on August 31 re- 
iterating his stand in greater detail, the State 


Department appeared disposed to let the matter 
drop. 


**Third International Wages War on Fascism,’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
August 16, 1935. 
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That the letter of the Soviet pledge has not been 
fulfilled is clear. On the other hand, the Soviet 
contention that no obligation has been violated 
carries the implication that, in the Roosevelt. 
Litvinoff conversations leading up to recognition, 
the Soviet understanding was that the continued 
existence of the Communist International would 
not be construed as an act of bad faith. In any 
event, in the light of numerous unsuccessful pro- 
tests of a similar nature by other nations, the 
State Department must have realized that the 
likelihood of satisfaction was slight. The pre. 
sumption is therefore strong that the protest and 
public statement issued from Washington were 
delivered for domestic political purposes. 


In permitting the matter to drop, the State De. 
partment was apparently influenced by the exi- 
gencies of power politics in the Far East. While 
it continues, the rift in relations with the Soviet— 
deftly emphasized by the Japanese, who protested 
the activities of the Congress on September 2— 
lessens the possibility of common action by the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. in Asia. 


DAVID H. POPPER 
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